The Spirit of Freedom in Western Virginia 

After 1800 

By John Reuben Sheeler 

Many writers have treated the Negro in Virginia in some de¬ 
tails. Most all such research writing has been done since the 
Civil War. In practically all of such studies there has been 
little or no reference to the Negro in the western counties. 
There have been no less than three reasons for the neglect. 
First, those treating Virginia have considered the western 
counties, even before the Civil War, as West Virginia because 
that area did break from the Old Dominion. Second, those 
writers treating West Virginia have considered that area as 
Virginia, and third, there was just a neglect in thinking of the 
Negro at all in such frontier areas as western Virginia was at 
that time. 

So lacking in awareness of the fact that the western counties 
of Virginia were to form West Virginia, a Virginian historian 
recently made comparisons of property holdings of Negroes in 
Virginia before the Civil War with those after the Civil War 
ar. i was greatly amazed that it was lower. His interpretations 
proceeded on an erroneous assumption that Negroes were less 
inclined toward holding property after the war than before. 

Tr *ugh there was never a large number of them in the west¬ 
ern counties, the movement of Negroes into the West did oc- 
c it concurrently with that of the white people, and by asso¬ 
ciation with the Indians many runaways found refuge in the 
rtorn counties. By 1800 there were Negroes in the western 
. in imall numbers along with the white people and the 

Indians 

IV' r»* 1800 it was quite common for Negroes to be taught to 
•r A [j aru| to writ*- a little As early as 1719 there was evidence 
' - r • •« rtt in Negro education In Princess Anne County 
*■ oourt hr !4 the third of February that year, upon the petition 
■ '■ it was ordered ” Ned Anderson, a free Negro 

i-**}. be bound out to him till he comes to age that he teach him 
to feed and the trade of a tanner In the same county on 
* IT? * * JS ‘’ordered that David Jamr*, a free Negro, 
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bo bound to Mr. James Isdel who is to teach him to read the 
Bible distinctly, also the trade of a gun smith.’’ 3 The following 
advertisement gave high praise to the education and qua 1 ca 
tions of a young Negro in 1767 in the Virginia Gazette. 

A vnlunble young handsome Negro fellow, about 18 or 20 
years of nge, has every qualification of a genteel and sensible 
servant, and has been in many different parts of the world. He 
shaves, dresses hair, and plays on French horn. He lately 
came from London and has with him two suits of new clothes, 
and his French horn, which the purchaser may have with him. 3 

The teaching of free Negroes and mulattoes and, in many in¬ 
stances, of slaves was once carried on quite freely in Virginia. 
Many of the holders in western counties insisted on teaching 
their slaves to read the Bible. Until the Gabriel Insurrection 
in 1800, the teaching of Negroes by the overseers of the poor 
was a requirement. It was no longer in force after that time. 

The Gabriel Insurrection was so named for its instigator, an 
intelligent twenty-four-year-old slave of Thomas Prosser of 
Henrico County, who collaborated with the twenty-eight-year- 
old Jack Bowler in a design to take Richmond by night. They 
had planned to kill the males and divide the females and ex¬ 
terminate the white population throughout the state. They 
had gathered arms, knives, scythes, and clubs and were to as¬ 
semble at the water front with their organized force of more 
than a thousand Negroes. A storm had swollen a stream which 
made the attack impossible that night. During the next day 
i l ive named "Pharaoh” escaped from them and aroused the 
city of Richmond. A reward of three hundred dollars was of- 
^red for Gabriel, who was soon captured and executed along 
twenty other Negroes. On the day of the Gabriel execu- 
Uoti. Nat Turner was bom. For the lack of evidence and 
grt*of numbers, others were dismissed. Shortly there- 
*ft^r a guard of sixty-eight armed men and a captain was 
— *■ l t/j protect Richmond against the Negroes. Under a 
' '* r tr *y. 'be Assembly and Governor James Monroe 

etr? «r. < with President JrfTcrson in an efTort to acquire 

the limits of this state, whither persons obnox- 
- _ r f,f dangerous to the peace of society may be 
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removed ”* At first President Jefferson suggested the West 
Indies, then he agreed to a plan to acquire territory in Africa.* 
Efforts were then made to obtain permission to send them to 
Sierra Leone Colony in Southwest Africa on the border of 
present Liberia. This attempt failed and Jefferson then tried 
to no avail to get Portugal to grant land in Brazil. This plan 
was to gain control in Latin America of a region to be peo¬ 
pled by nearly four million Negroes, who were then to serve 
the interests of United States trade. In 1804 the Virginia Leg¬ 
islature tried to get Jefferson to consider a portion of his newly 
acquired Louisiana territory, but he would not consider it. 7 In 
1797 Jefferson had expressed concern over the slavery ques¬ 
tion in a letter to St. George Tucker on August 28. He wrote. 

From the present state of things in Europe and America, the 
day which begins our combustion must be near at hand; and 
only a single spark is wanting to make that day tomorrow. If 
we had begun sooner, we might probably have been allowed 
a lengthier operation to clear ourselves, but every day’s delay 
lessens the time we may take for emancipation. . . . There is 
but one state in the Union which will aid us sincerely, if an in¬ 
surrection begins, and that one may, perhaps have its own fire 
to quench at the same time.® 

Th mgh much concerned with his native Virginia and her fu- 
ture with the slavery issue, Jefferson was able to do no more 
about the condition than to secure bills to prohibit importa- 
fis Governor of Virginia in 1778 and as President of the 
i States in 1806. He later wrote prophetically of the sit¬ 
uation in Southern states: 


I am obliged to confess that I do not regard abolition of 
•; .v. ry as a means of warding off the struggle of the two races 
• t- • Southern States. Negroes may long remain slaves with- 
'■ .* < •. pi dnlng; but if they are once raised to the level of 

' ' • they will soon revolt at being deprived of almost all 

' r<l right*, and as they cannot become equals of the whites, 

' ey will spec illy show themselves as enemies . . . when I 

;*vr. tl.r ff.r. i.tl -n of the south I can only discover two nl- 
•rr: *rt which may be adopted by the white inhabitants of 

■’ '**■ *'-'**«. vi/. either emancipate the Negroes and to Inter- 
r r *> f h U *-rn. tit. remaining Isolated from them, to keep 
in t oerjr as long as poaaibie. All intermediate measures 
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s„m to m. likely to terminate, and that »*“*», >" the moa, 

horrible civil wars. • • • •< »l 

t rid Virginia of the growing number of free 

Nt^oes who were *£. 

s£ zsz£ ™-—«-> 

a « eiavp hereinafter emancipated who shall remain within 
th^nmmomvealth more than twelve months shall forfeit all 
such riffht and may be apprehended and sold by the overseer 
of the poor of any county or corporation in which he shall be 
found for the benefit of the poor of such county or corpora- 

42 _ 10 


This act resulted in many Negroes purchasing freedom for 
their relatives and simply holding them as their own slaves, 
instead of emancipating them and making them subject to this 
law. Most of these cases were free Negroes purchasing slave 
gjj-jg for wives. If a Negro were freed, he could remain in the 
county on condition that the county court grant him permis¬ 
sion to remain, and permission to remain in the commonwealth 
was obtained by presenting a petition to the Virginia As¬ 
sembly. It was also enacted that the state could sell the slave 
property of those who had brought them into Virginia without 
proper registration within the one year limit. Such slaves 
would either be sold or set free by the laws of the common¬ 
wealth, and if convicted of a crime the countv could execute 

V 

tr.em without paying the owner for them.” While these reg¬ 
ulations of the law of Virginia were to be in effect over the 
entire state, it is doubtful that they were universally observed, 
especially in the region west of the Alleghenies. 


In the West both slave and free Negro populations were on 
ar. increase. In Harrison County there were five hundred 
1 **y ftiur inhabitants in 1798 and thirty-eight Negroes. 

* ** formation of that county in 1784, there were a few 
eg, i a •’*•4 !v within its borders. Monongalia County had 
►4indred aiaty-threc slaves and eighteen free Negroes by 
By it.o there were three hundred fifty-one slaves and 
•even free hegrue*. and during the next ten years the 
p opulation had increased more than three times 
; _ f-rr * one hundred seven tern Rv 1810 there 
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were four hundred forty slaves and fifty-four free Negroes in 
Ohio County.' 3 In 1812 a list of black tithables of Brooke 
County carried one hundred fifty names. A county list of free 
Negroes and mulattoes showed twenty-one living in the coun¬ 
ty. one being recorded as a farmer, while others were listed as 
laborers and spinsters.’ 3 Greenbrier, Hampshire, Pendleton, 
and Berkeley Counties, along the eastern borders of what later 
became West Virginia, shared an increasing population of 
Negroes both slave and free, because the planter system did 
prevail in those areas. Shortly after 1800 some settlements 
along the Guyandot River began to develop small plantations. 
In what is now Wyoming County, Edward McDonald and his 
son-in-law, James Shannon, brought some slaves and settled 
near Clear Fork at “Big Bottom.” Later another slave plan¬ 
tation was developed at Baileysville about 1813. James Cook, 
the son of old John Cook, the first settler of the Guyandot 
Valley, was first to bring Negroes to the “Big Huff Creek” sec¬ 
tion.' 4 Across the northern part of the state in the Mononga- 
hela Valley, down the Ohio Valley and in the Kanawha Valley 
were to be found sections conducive to the agrarian system and 
an increasing use of slavery and its by-product population of 
free Negroes. In Greenbrier County were a few members of 
the overseer class and even an occasional Negro overseer. 

Pr im 1800 until 1830 the trans-Allegheny region was pros- 
■' r ; s, and along with this prosperity went an increase in 
Negro population, which exceeded the percentage of increase 
i' * . the white population. Many of the older large counties 
v i*-ing divided to form new counties in the West. Despite 
“ far * that there was no office of price controls in those days, 
a .. f. It expedient in the state to set up some regulations on 
• * ‘ be rhirged the traveler who might be passing to the 
*'• *" * P r . (nr meals, lodging, and the overnight stand for 
•.hr horw an well as those on gin, brandy, beer, good whiskey 
aivl had whiikey, were stipulated.’* 


industry had begun its development in the north¬ 
er r j.^rt of v»r fttatr by 1815, At the McCarthy Brothers fur- 
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anuth of Romney on Middle Ridge, the 
twelve n. <•* ' •> M( . Carthy fr0 m 1818 to 1818 .how 

•ccounU of Colonel the re. Them mention 

entries relative to Ncg ^ jn whlch McCarthy, the party 

of charges for Negi‘> • • the p0 rty of the second part 

of the first part, roeeiv* ’ The Negroes were the 

^‘ V ^\h^™ tywto g aveXand got nothing in the deals. 

On other occasion. their work. Thus it is 

equipment to be used U ■ , u or D f his Neeroes 

evident that Colonel McCarthy used the labor ot ms INegroes, 

inHWred their services to others when they were not in his 
employ^ Iron works in Monongalia, Hancock, and Ohio 
Counties were outstanding for their products. 

Salt making became a paying industry in the Kanawha Val- 
lev ibout 1808 when David and Joseph Ruffner opened a profit¬ 
able business there. By 1814 the “salines” covered a distance 
of six miles along the Kanawha River in the vicinity of 
Charleston. Approximately twenty-five hundred persons were 
employed in connection with the salt works in 1814. ,e Some 
.slaves were owned by the salt producers, while many slaves 
were hired by the year on contract with their masters. Not 
only were Negroes hired in the vicinity of the Kanawha Val¬ 
ley, but they were brought in on such contracts from as far 
*way as Parkersburg. It was customary to hire out slaves on 
contract for one year at a time. This was usually done at 
Cfcrutmas time or early in the year, and the slaves were taken 
jrway in January and kept until the following Christmas when 
' tje y returned. Consequently, Christmas week was a big 
for th< i aves In the western part of Virginia, for it was 
that they enjoyed a week of vacation at home. The per- 
*+ hiring the slave was responsible for his food, clothing, and 
►•Mica! care while a sum was paid to the owner. 

T** M tawing is an example of a contract: 


as 


On m 


Kanawtu Saline 
January It. IU1 
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dollars, the same being for the hire of five negroes to wit, 

Julius, fanny, [sic] Coy and two girls from this time to the said 
twenty-fifth day of december [sic] next which negroes I am to 
clothe, pay their tax and return at the expiration of said time 
witness my hand and seal this said 16th day of January, 1822. 

Charles G. Reynolds'* 

Quite often the owners of slaves in the trans-Allegheny ad¬ 
vertised their Negroes for hire through the newspapers, as did 
Mrs. Mary Jones in a Charleston paper: “Will be hired out 
on 15 inst. until the 25th December, next 12 or 15 valuable 
Negroes, at the present residence of Mrs. Mary Jones, six miles 
west of the falls of the Kanawha.” 1 " The office of the Kanawha 
Spectator advertised that, “A negro girl who is acquainted 
with housework may be hired upon good terms by the year or 
month.” Amelia Eichelberger advertised her slaves for hire at 
Darksville, who consisted of “a number of valuable men, 
women, boys and girls.” 3 ’ Some persons hired out as many as 
fifty Negro slaves for cash in this manner. 33 

Near the furnaces along the Kanawha could be seen the 
’"tie shanties in which the hired workers lived. Among the 
workers were the white laborers, the hired slaves, and a few 
free Negro workers. 

During the first three decades after 1800, the county courts 
the West were concerned with the question of Negroes in 
will* and deeds, suits of Negroes against their masters for 
freedom tinder the law of 1787, punishment for Negroes con¬ 
sisted in their courts, and with records of the free Negroes, 
and petitions of Negroes to remain in the state of Virginia. 

Some of the wills merely passed slave property on to the 
r* stives of the subject, while some others made interesting 
prov is ions for emancipation. In Monongalia County one John 
fuesery provided by his will in 1796 that “one mulatto woman 
**•^‘*4 Lure . .. and her increase shall never be sold out of 
t*-e '* ly On April It, 1814 Thomas Claire wrote pro- 
vtaMs In hie will that. 
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, hflt a ii the slaves I hold shall receive their 
It is my desire tha ‘ rdin gly set free my negro man, Isaac 
freedom, and I do to him the fu n U se and benefit during 
and Rive and beq ^ a res of land . . . lying near Cheat River. 
his life time twenty and ^ fgrming utensils ... one 

I also give him on and to his sons , william and Peter, 

third of my ^clothes . • 

<lfty d ° U * r Lt same year by William McCleary, the founder 
Another will tha byterian church, stipulated that “Becky” 

of Morgantown ^ when my sai d wife may think it 

a mulatto gir m y said wife hath taught or caused 

h T o beTaught to read the Bible.- In Wood County. Isaac 
Williams provided in his will that his slaves serve his wife 
during her life time and then be set free with an exception of 
Phoebe. It was his desire that Phoebe “be set free at my 
decease ... as though she had been born so,” and that his 
executors pay to her one hundred dollars as soon after his 
death as they could “with convenience pay it.” He further 
provided that the remainder of the slaves be emancipated on 
reaching the ages of eighteen, in case of females, and twenty- 
one in case of males with each to be given one hundred dol¬ 
lars. From this provision he excluded Ann and Millard who 
he said were married and living in Ohio, and considered by 
him as already free. To Jesse Emings, one of the slaves, he 
wrote. 

For his good and faithful service at all times rendered to me 
and my family, I give and bequeath to him my rifle gun with 
*11 the accountriments [sic] to the same belonging and also I 
give him one of my horses with a good saddle and bridle. 26 

TV* i of emancipation were issued for Negro slaves in some 

“ tern counties for some meritorious reasons. The 

i or minumi! non by William Taylor of Jefferson Countv 

' ? '■ €b ‘ ot thil l yP* of emancipation. It was issued on Nov- 
16. 1810 and ftated: 

th *** P rwn «* that I. William Taylor, of 
ftttf t for food cauaea me thereunto mov- 

ff T<J Cr _ ••traordtnary good conduct and character of 
_ wrm • property. I. the aaM Willl.m 
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do by these present" do liberate, manumit and set free said 
negro slave, Cyrus, aged nbout thirty-nine years, stout made 
and of a rather yellowish complexion, to have and to enjoy 
his full liberty and freedom from slavery from the date 
hereof.®' 

The case of Ben in Pocahontas County is one in which the 
manumission was based upon meritorious service to his mas¬ 
ter. The records of that county in 1827 show the following 

statement: 

Hen, a man of color, who Is entitled to fcls freedom under the 
last will and testament of Jacob Warwick, deceased, bearing 
date on the seventh day of March, 1818, of record In the clerk’s 
office of this county, this day mentioned the court (the com¬ 
monwealth’s attorney being present) for permission to remain 
in ttds county; whereupon It Is the opinion of the court that 
the said Ben be permitted to remain and reside for his general 
good conduct, and also for acts of extraordinary merit, It ap¬ 
pearing to their satisfaction that the said Ben hath given rea¬ 
sonable notion of this motion. 

0 

The acts of extraordinary merit upon which the order of the 
court is founded are the following: It nppenrlng from evidence 
of Mr. Robert Gay, an early period when the county of Bath 
(now Pocnhontus) was Invaded by Indians, he protected with 
fidelity the possessions of his master, and assisted In defending 
the Inhabitants from the tomahawks and scalping knife. In 
addition to this public service It appears from the evidence of 
Messrs Waugh and P. HrufTey that he rendered most essentinl 
t* rvlce to his master In saving his life on divers occasions. 

U|H*n then#- meritorious acts, the court granted their order.’ 8 

Ir. Km i iwha County the case of Ishum D. Bagley with John 
H ‘It- revealed an estate in which a Negro girl was an heir. 9 * 

' . ' Hague gave freedom to Lucy and her children provid- 
:• t'.em a place to live and household goods.’ 0 Similar deeds 

,#•-! between 1B1 f> and 1H20 hy Benjamin Davenport 
•o * .Vrgro named Harry, by Heubcn Jordan to Marie and by 
■ f • l) • v to Edward Parker.” In Jefferson Countv and 

* W 

“ ,f if to bordering upon the Shenandoah Valley there 
wr*'* mtroija instance* of slaves transferred as gifts to the 
c|a»r*f»-*Dnl« of the makers of wills and deeds. They considered 
it ffu it t* ufhtful to give « young female slave to their daugh- 
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^ rhters . William Lee of paries lown so 

tors or gr«nddaugntc relatjves „ Hez ekiah Davison, one 

remembored several o ksb and Harrison County, pro¬ 

of the Urst eltirens ^ persona , proper ty be sold to sup- 

vided that h‘ S ,slave t jo n„ q{ ^ sQn „ 

POrI tlH . ' v "roes for their freedom filed in “formo pauperis” 
b '; iJn counties of Virginia were of an increasing 
in 1 ' e " , S • , (he first two decades after 1800. It was during 
number du" k suits began to decline and shortly 

th f :' MO Set vanished from the courts as far to the north- 

Wheeling. In the district court of Kanawha County, 
as earlv as 1787* a suit was initiated in the case of Fuqua and 
Graham seeking their freedom. 34 In Monongalia the case of 
Anthony Williams, a free man of color vs. Mathias Hite was of 
particular interest on account of its implications and his even¬ 
tual acquisition of freedom. On July 3, 1792, according to 
indenture document, Negro Anthony Williams signed with 
M ithias Hite to serve eight years, after which Anthony was to 
. riven a horse, saddle and bridle. July 3, 1800 Mathias Hite 
wrote the following note, 


this is the day I meant to set you free from slavery and 
broke and violated your part of the agreement, I will 
this If you will stay peaceably until my harvest is se¬ 
ll rtatus. I will then step into Court and emancipate 
tram all men according to law, If you will not consent to 
faaB not free you as no law can com pel l me to. 39 

- b Hi.: a deponent in the case, testified that Anthonv had 

^I 

• > remain two year* with him and loam the Joiner’s 
trade and this was agreed to by Hite. 

.. ** * *'^ handling these cases, Anthony Wil- 

In jail and remained there to await the out- 
*** *’* * 4 * fatally ordered by the court in August 
Aalhtsji to 4 | liberty and that the several 
a *** .*d I*, preaerved In Court to conform with 
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who seemed to have dealt in many illegitimate transactions re¬ 
lating to the obtaining and selling of Negro slaves. In 1807 he 
was placed under eight hundred dollars bail to appear in a case 
of two mulattoes, Silas and Jesse. He was charged with deny¬ 
ing their legitimate freedom, and was to appear in Noah 
Zane’s court the first Monday in January. Silas and Jesse were 
set free. 5 ' The case of Abraham, Eleanor, Lydia, (yellow per¬ 
sons) and Jenny, a black person, was filed against George 
Matthews for freedom of the Negroes. Philip Doddridge prose¬ 
cuted the case and won judgment in the Ohio County court, 
but upon George Matthew’s appeal to Richmond, Doddridge 
was not able to get judgment sustained by the failure of Mat¬ 
thews or his attorney to appear. In this case Jenny, the black 
woman, had been brought to Ohio County by Thomas Selman, 
the father-in-law of George Matthews, without his having 
taken the oath of 1787 which required registration within one 
year of slave property brought into the state. All three of the 
mulatto children had been born to Jenny since her entrance 
to Ohio County. Freedom was denied in the Richmond Court 
of Appeals. 5 * 


Or. October 14, 1818, Amos Timmons, a Negro slave, sent the 
• :r.j letter to Attorney Philip Doddridge who prosecuted 
rr it of the cases for freedom in Ohio County: 


D* jx Mr. Doddridge, I have wrote to you to know whether 
> a can free me or not sir, and if you can I would wish to 
»v a- before you go away and if you can write to me whether 
r r, A tit and if you will leave a few lines at your house by 
y>ur U4y and I will come and get them sir and that will make 
n.t rav? until your return. And if you please to undertake this 
h c-.t sir 1 will give you good security for yore trouble in 
: BrjiUf ao no more at present but still your humble servant 

Amoa Timmons 1 * 

1 *' A; ri y 1 19, thtt case of Amos Timmons vs. Mary and 
£ - Wyat «rai filed by Philip Doddridge in Superior 

' •ar% ( wan placed in jail in the care of the sheriff 

* * "* <kfrfai»nu •ummofted to court. Timmons was granted 
hwKSuM» iijc» hit mother thirty yean earlier had been 
ttfuufbt lUrtally Uito Virginia by Richard Nichols."* 
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Joseph, a black boy, Han- 
rl and her infant Tilitha, 
ihio County. All the com- 
-andchildren of Raney, a 

, of Michael Cresap. They 
, re of Maryland, and the 
plied with by Richard 

who brought them."' On April 27 1821 Sarah 

claim that she was 

filed for her own freedom 

articularly interesting in 

as the justice who notarized a 

behalf of Raney, and he seemed to have demon- 
no effort to restrain Raney from obtaining 
which she received with one cent damages. It 
that Richard Weatherhead had held inten- 


June 13, 1820, Amos, a 
nah, a black girl, Raney, a 
filed suit against James Me 
plninants were the childie 
black woman, who was in tl 
were brought from the ea: 
law of 1787 had not been properly com 

Weatherhead 

and her two children filed for freedom on a 

also a daughter of Raney. Raney — 
on August 22, 1821. This case was p 
that Michael Cresap served 

testimony in — 
strated practically 
her freedom 'i- 
further appears 

tions of freeing this group of Negroes as he moved westward. 

The case of Nancy, John, Ally, Bill, Herman, Nancy Ann, 
and Nathaniel vs. Richard Parrot was lost by the complainants 
when two justices in Cumberland, Allegheny County, Mary¬ 
land. supplied affidavits swearing that they knew Richard 
Parr •: and that he did leave there in 1806 and took eight slaves 
w.:h him. William Riddle of Berkeley County sent an affi¬ 
davit swearing that the proper oath had been taken according 

;«w by Parrot upon his entrance into Berkeley Countv, 
Virginia.* 4 

r ><*jrge, a black man, filed for his freedom from Robert 
•** - d who was one of the largest slaveholders in Wheeling. 4 * 
0*1 April 25. 1821, another case of George, a black man, was 
-ty Philip Doddridge, his attorney, against Ruth Jacobs. 4 * 
y: 4 hrT children filed cases in 1824 in which Dodd- 
d*r j^rved *» prosecutor. The mother of Mills had been 
trttm Pennsylvania after that state had passed a law 

m of its slaves After an examination 

* Ihe court tamed a statement that, 

'*' %m Om Mi.t.Mf .kJ Ik. _ k_^_ 
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and are free born—tho subscriber states that the female an- 
rriton of the petitioner were not Virginia slaves and that he 
thinks the offspring of the said female cannot be holden as 
slaves in the state of Virginia. The subscriber is therefore 
of opinion that the petitioners are entitled to their freedom. 

P. Doddridge 47 

In the same year Nell, a black woman, sought her freedom 
from James D. Cresap through court channels. She was denied 
freedom as a result of a hard fight on the part of Cresap in 
protest.** 

Freedom seemed to be on the move in Ohio County for a 
>*• : t period of time. One might be interested in relating some 
of the action and spirit of the court to that of the church in 
and around Wheeling at this time. It was in the Methodist 
Church that the question of slavery was a very disturbing 
question. The Quakers had even earlier forced the issue and 
taken their stand against it. In 1819 the Rev. John Waterman, 

-» rider of the Ohio Conference, preached a sermon in 

S condemning slavery. Waterman was driven out of 
: r. by a group led by Noah Zane, a wealthy citizen and 

slaveholder, and James Spriggs, a prominent lawyer. For 
several months the Methodists had no preaching in Wheeling. 
K waver. m 1820, the Baltimore Conference sent a young 
rr raster. George Brown, to Wheeling. Brown understood the 
i.’.uat.Em and later wrote of it in his book. Recollections of 

/ftarraaf Life: 

O*. mjr tint Sunday in Wheeling, after preaching morning and 

* ■ 1 f t announced preaching for Thursday night, and there 
v i >t£r crowd congregated tor a week night. Among the 
ret* tame No»h Zona, and wrapped in a large blue cloak, he 

• * ft ; im*t among the ladle*, and paid very strict attention. 
am f dtotfWMod ‘.he great question of moral justice, and 

to the conscience aa clearly as 1 could. When 
.am ttMriag «m itlsfu)aul. Zane. whom I had never seen be- 
' * « oad tad waited at the door for me At last he sent 

* *•< ft hft Ml me he wished me to go home with him, 1 went to 

loho Mag dwiswl Mi in| I had engaged myself another 


* * f tw a take le denial, he said ha had bualnews 

* h a» eM I osnI It Mi homo that night I felt s o m e 
•via*Ti*na lineal hee ha had need Wales nun, but got my- 
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W. . , _ ♦f.tfethcr, what business 

wondering, ns we wnlkei »rmi n nr , ucec | Wntcrmnn’s 

hr could hit vo with mo. Finally ho im hc nm , 

w . Huld ho »M » m.n of -Plondld t.tan* 

Sprlgg* had .really on ever alnce. But, he 

ashamed of his P» rt n . .. (|lieH tlon of moral justice 

aald. Brown, while y o u <«* ^^“two nagroe. before I 
tonight, I resolved thn . ve you sign their free 

sleep, nnd my business w y ^^y j sold two colored 
papers ns n witness. t South, and next 

women for fourteen unt ret n delivered to the pur- 

Mondny morning they were ^iit j s tiU have a con- 

chuser. p^that mone^ in my pocket. I must 

TnJ transaction and I will do it this night before I sleep. 

Vour Ur^on led mc ,o change my mind, and I want you to 
witness their emancipation. 

During the course of the night as the hour grew late, after 
much discussion of the many thoughts and ideas of Noah Zane, 
the freedom papers were signed by the Reverend Brown, and 
Zane continued a process of emancipation of his slaves. In 
the will written by Noah Zane in 1833 there is no mention 
whatsoever of any slave property. 0 



Court convictions and punishment for Negroes in the west¬ 
ern counties before 1830 varied in different counties from 
time to time. The arrests and convictions of Negroes, both 
free and slave, led many to believe that Negroes were more 
criminal in percentage of population than were the white 
settlers. The fact was that these arrests and convictions 
showed that it waa the Negro who was most likely to be ac¬ 
cused of crime. He was considered subversive to the svstem 
f*i laws which were set up in reality against him. The Negroes 

* rrr arrested and stood little or no chance of exoneration in a 
or*jri who*# Jurors were required to own more than three 
hur-dr * dollars in slave property. The counties could admin- 
-star the death penalty to the slaves, but not to free people 

* ho, if white, were either pardoned by the governor or per- 

* Kted to «*rape further west M Negroes were hanged fbr 

while many of the early settlers of respectable status 
bed imm* guilty of far more serious crimes 
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Negro man, property of Colonel George 
jd with stealing and carrying away cer am 
of not guilty failed to save him from the 
• January 22, 1803. Whereupon his master 
Ired dollars which was the estimated value 
« Isabella, a Negro slave, the property of 
vas indicted, convicted and sentence o 
in d and that the sheriff give her 39 lashes 
nKiir whiDDing Dost.” 53 Every county had 


rr t brutal treatment of a slave in western Virginia 
i c:i «• that was so distressing to the people of Brooke 
that it was brought to trial there and exposed in its 
* William Meyers, a Dutch yeoman and his wife. Eliza- 
ao *♦ charged with beating to death a Negro slave girl, 
i.*j, who wu their property. “Willful, deliberate, pre- 
fttad. cruel and excessive whipping, beating, starving and 
to wr-ither between June 10, 1809 and December 
the year** wai the mean* by which the Meyers 

■ s-4 d *p*»i*rd of Hannah, the thirteen year old girl. Dis- 
I bf the cruelty and by the suffering of the Negro girl. 

ftrywcled William and IClixabeth Mever* to Brooke 
r to the court It was pointed out that Meven 

. •:*** liae-nah with a •even foot tons pole and left 
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, ntf fl nd one-half inch deep across her back 
wound* six Inches l° n *. casion he ha d used a chain to hang her 
and leg*. On auoth beat her with a low foot pole, striking 
in a tree and thereup»^ u her headi shoulders, and back, 
more than forty bl °" ,j ed that Hannah was seen completely 
Another testimony je ^ ^ a cold frosty morning. On 

naked hanging in ' * he was burned by hot irons which Mey- 
still another 0 « as ‘ 0 " ould ers, arms, thighs and with which he 
crs applied to her » ;md eyeIids . Attempts to clip out the 

burned her 1 11 1 j, sc issors had been made by Mrs. Meyers. The 
girl's tongue wit had been seen by neighbors who 

badly bruised « ^ sores <. as big as both hands” and that 

swore that t . ^ fM q[ blood .” Some time during the 

night^f*December 22, Hannah died. 



KgUt Vi —- 

On an order that the body be dug up and examined by Dr. 
McKerhan. the report showed that he found “several wounds 
particularly inside her thighs, two cuts on her head, one on 
each lip, one on the shoulder. Her breast was bruised and 
there was a slit in her tongue. Mr. Meyers held that he did 
not consider a Negro to be the same species as himself and that 
Negroes had no soul. They were no better than a cow or horse 
and should be treated accordingly; and after all, contended 
Meyers, she was his property, and he had the right to beat 
when and in whatever manner he pleased. 5 * 


her 


Though on the banks 

it known in Ohio to any extent. Had it been common 

the incident had occurred. Harriet Beecher 
fr*: U tr, would not have needed to transport Uncle 
‘W iouth to meet a Simon Lcgree. 




* * 


•4 


egT**** to remain in the state of Virginia were 
known in western Virginia before 1830. despite the 
L * f^iuirtng them from emancipated Negroes 

, -B0 ® R l» Particularly noticeable in 

""T T * ,K *‘ ** -utu lor freedom became len 

“ ^ ih- mr ol IBM. the petition, of Negro*. 
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that county on December 9, 1824. Troute had “through indus¬ 
try and good economy” purchased not only his freedom after 
fifty years of servitude, but he had acquired “considerable 
property” in Pocahontas County. He desired the right to re¬ 
main in that county only long enough to collect all of his debts 
and dispose of his property. This petition was considered 
“reasonable,” and a bill was drawn on December 14 to the ef¬ 
fect that he could remain one year. 57 

Lydia, a free woman of Greenbrier County, sought permis¬ 
sion to remain there after her master, William Morrow, had 
granted her freedom for meritorious service. Her request was 
that she be permitted to remain until her father and mother 
were to be free (i.e. after the death of Morrow’s widow), when 
they would all leave together.” 

Or. November 30, 1828, Michael Smith, a free man of color, 
presented a petition to the Virginia Legislature in which he 
sought the right to remain in Hampshire County until 1832, 
when he would finish paying out a sum of three hundred fifty 

• •ars for his wife, a slave girl he had married. Michael had 
beer. * rr.ancipated by Jeremiah Hite who declared in his be- 

'■ that he “never met a colored man of more real worth.” 
S xtv-four of Michael’s neighbors signed the petition. 59 

T o r :»• vsure upon free Negroes in the western counties was 

* <r-. err until after 1831, when the excitement of the Nat 
T-rr.er r.^urrection struck fear into all sections of Virginia. 

Oavm could not be legally married, the same laws of 
'■ it at applied to white persons were applied to free 

Negrwi 1 Fre* Negroes could be sued in the courts. Rufus 
? • *t. a colored man, was sued by Blair Moran who got 

and collected one hundred dollars in the Ohio 
Court, October 24. 1815.* Any assembly of 
i 0,6 * - a prohibited Those breaking this law were to be 
«*i by twenty Ur.hr* wr ij bid ^ their backs. Any free 
’ lf f *• r * white ptnoru entertaining slaves by any form of 
■ ^ d * prohibited by law Two free Negroes and two 


v ** *-•* j *<■ rm r-e»vk?rd of entertaining slaves in Wheel- 
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Negroes were fined three dollars and twenty 
,nK rh M r>««nnltv was ever placed against the two white 

lashes. ° 1 1 • • on the streets or in the “delicate presence 

men a >t contrary to laws of the General Assembly, 
of wome _ their slaves to church where a white mini 

“,rwJ°pt»S. In some parts of the West the Negroes 
,St to worship in their own way. At the Green- 

*£ Cpt. Church, at Alderson, it was thought expedient 
. t v Negroes coming to the church out of Christian ex¬ 
perience or by letter “must expect to be treated as servants.” 65 

On the whole the relationship between master and slave 
was kind, and approaching intimacy in the western counties. 
Most slave women in western Virginia were not involved in 
Seld work. Their tasks were generally those about the house, 
:n cooking, care of children, and other house duties. 63 Except 
:n small areas along the Kanawha where slavery was a hired 
ubi - system, slavery' was paternal in the Trans-Alleghenv. 64 

In the West the Negro population had increased from 5.270 
m 1790 to 19340 in 1830. Of that Negro population in the West 
r. 1790, there were 612 of them free while 4.668 were slaves. 
B> 1830. 2,167 were free persons and 17,673 were slaves. The 
white population of the West was 157,984 at that time. In the 
Kanawha Valley' counties the increase in slave population was 
rrry httie after 1830.** In fact, the Negro population of Trans- 
A , • < r.y Virginia was at its highest percentage in 1820, when 
reached twelve per cent of the total population. Slightly 
^ cent of those Negroes were free, while the 
- wrrc Oaves. The Negro population, slave and free, 

number in 1850 and declined in western 

*nd 1830, the depression period de- 
vr **t-**i a, dHiurbing condition in Virginia in which the planter 

•la tji by the broad leaf tobacco and the 

^ *££?*'** South during flu*h da vs in Alabama 

^ Kanawh* Valley waa disturbed by the 
aT 1 * > r Their contention waa that 
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tames of the newspap° rs described these migrants in their 
westward flight. The Kanawha Banner article in 1830 was 
typical : 

T*hr emigration to the West this fall l* immense. Since about 
the Ut of September scarcely a day has passed without a num¬ 
ber of families being seen wending their way to the forests 
of the West. Recently the numbers have much increased. We 
have seen as many as eight or ten road waggons, with swarms 
of men, women and children about them, passing down our 
streets at the same time. They are, we believe, from the lower 
counties of Virginia and upper counties of N. Carolina and 
hound for Missouri . 47 

* November 5, 1830. 


